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THE COVER ILLUSTRATION shows the plan of Monta Loma Ele- 
mentary School near Mountain View. This fifth and newest school 
in the Whisman School District of Santa Clara County exemplifies 
the cluster type of planning and site utilization. The planned 
maximum capacity is 562 children. Through co-operation of the 
city of Mountain View, a large portion of the site, not shown in 
the illustration, is being developed as the Whisman School and 
Community Park. John Carl Warnecke of San Francisco is the 
school architect. Eckbo, Royston and Williams are the landscape 
architects for the entire project. G. Arthur Tindall, District Super- 
intendent of Schools, and John P. Wilber, Principal of Monta 
Loma School, participated in the planning. 


1930, at the Post Office at Sacramento, 


EVERY PUPIL’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
PERSONAL AND FAMILY SURVIVAL 


Prepared for the Civil Defense Education Project of the California State 
Department of Education by FERN FRITTER and AUDREY HANKS,’ Special 
Consultants, under direction of FRANK B. LINDSAY, Chief, Bureau of Sec- 
ondary Education, Division of Instruction 


A chief purpose of public education is to promote learning that 
will insure survival of the individual and of the state or citizens in 
neighborhoods. History is made only by living people. As Charles 
Galton Darwin in his provocative forecast of human affairs puts the 
question: “. . . the first thing that must be asked about future man 
is whether he wil) be alive, and will know how to keep alive.” ? In this 
sense, then, training in civil defense is a fundamental of education. 
Civil defense is learning how to keep alive and to help others stay 
alive through fire, flood, tornado, and any other natural or man-made 
disaster. “The family is the mainspring of civil defense. Get your family 
to work as a team in preparing for emergencies—whether from enemy 
attack or local disaster.” 3 

This is a second of two articles on the role of schools in civil defense. 
The first, entitled “Every Teacher’s Responsibility for Pupils in Civil 
Defense,” appeared in California Schools for September, 1955. This 
companion article deals with information older pupils should have about 
the following aspects of civil defense: 


I. Fire Prevention at Home 
II. First Aid for Members of the Family 
III. Civil Defense Signals and CONELRAD 
IV. Family Evacuation Routes and Plans 
V. Choosing and Stocking a Home Shelter 
VI. Cooking in the Home Shelter 
VII. A First Aid Kit for Family of Four or Fewer 
VIII. A Survival Food Shelf for Family for a Week 


I. Fire PREVENTION AT HOME 


“The first line of defense in fire fighting is in the home and on the 
job.” * Day-to-day fire prevention, simple fire-fighting equipment, and 


1In September, 1952, Mrs. Fritter and Miss Hanks represented Woodland City Elementary 
School District at the civil defense training school conducted by the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration at St. Mary’s College, California; subsequently they developed material for Civil 
Defense in California Schools, published by the State Office of Civil Defense and the State De- 
partment of Education in October, 1953. 

“a a? aan Darwin, The Next Million Years. New York 22: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
1 » Pp. le 

3 Six Steps to Survival, GPO:1955—0344086. Washington 25: Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, 1955, p. 1. 

4 Basic Course for Civil Defense, IG-3-2. Washington 25: Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
February, 1955, p. 10. 
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some knowledge about fires can do much to lessen danger from fire 
and losses of life and property. It is suggested that the following 
instructions be addressed by elementary school teachers to their older 
pupils, who can talk over with their parents the precautions to be 
taken to reduce danger from fire at home. 


1. “If a fire breaks out in your home, you and your family may be 
the only ones available to fight it.”! The first step in fighting 
fire is to get rid of litter and trash, which are the fuel of fire. 
Good housekeeping and neat yard-keeping are good civil defense. 
Do not save inflammable materials that you do not have to have— 
things you are apt to store in an attic or garage, throw into a 
closet, or shove back into a basement corner. What you overlook 
and forget may burn vou to death! 


a. If you must keep oily rags about the premises, store them in 
airtight metal containers outside the house. 

b. Keep gasoline, benzine, turpentine, and paint well away from 
the house and basement; their vapors easily ignite from a spark 
of a light-switch, the buzzer of a doorbell, or the pilot light 
of a gas water-heater. 


2. Check the electrical extension wiring in your home. When insula- 
tion wears through, a short circuit may cause fire. If the insulation 
and plugs on cords for appliances or lamps are worn or faulty, 
they should be repaired or replaced. Do not hang electric cords 
on nails in garage or basement woodwork or over metal objects. 


3. Check the heating system. Rusty and cracked pipes may start 
fires. Poorly secured heating pipes may be dislodged in a blast 
and may release heat and sparks. 


a. If you have wood or coal furnace or stove, use a covered metal 
container for hot ashes. 

b. Do not pile old papers, magazines, or clothing near a furnace, 
radiator, or stove. 

c. In case of attack do not light a match to find your away about 
the basement; use a flashlight. 


4. Know where the utility cut-offs are located and learn how to turn 
off the supply of water, gas, and electricity. Turning off the main 
water valve will keep a reserve of drinkable water in your hot 
water heater should street water mains be broken. Gas and elec- 
tricity should be cut off to prevent fire. 


a. Locate main water valve leading from water main in street; 
learn how to turn it off. 


1 Ibid., p. 32. 
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b. Locate main electric switch and learn how to disconnect the 
current. 
c. Locate gas intake valve and learn how to shut it off. 


5. Simple fire-fighting tools for the home, to use in putting out small 
fires, are the following: 


broom, to beat out flame bucket of sand 
wet mop, to smother flame _ shovel, to throw sand or earth on 
burlap sack or scatter rug, the fire 
to smother flame axe, to break openings if needed 
garden hose (if water fire extinguisher 
| flows) 


“Every household should have such simple fire-fighting equipment 
as ... ordinary garden hose with faucet adapters for attaching 
it to household faucets. . . . One of the simplest fire extinguishers 
for general home use is the hand pump, a five-gallon water pump 
equipped with 25 to 30 feet of hose.” This requires two oper- 
ators—one to pump, the other to direct the stream of water. “The 
double-action pump will deliver a stream 25 to 30 feet. It is well 
to have a large container of water available either inside or out- 
side the home. . . .” “Essential to home fire protection are ladders 
for use inside and outside the home to enable the householder to 
reach higher and more inaccessible parts of the structure... . 
Ladders should be stored and maintained in a usable condition, 
and members of the household should know how to handle and 
use them.” } 


6. If a fire starts in your home, keep your head. Tackle the blaze 
quickly with the tools at hand. Do not stop fighting the fire until 
it is wholly put out. 


a. If you find yourself in a smoke-filled room, tie a handkerchief, 
scarf, or towel—wet if possible—over your mouth and nose. 
Get down on the floor; keep close to the walls and away from 
the center of the room; crawl on your hands and knees until 
you find a doorway. 


b. When there is a fire in your neighborhood, you need to make 
sure that sparks and flying embers do not set fire to your roof 
or outbuildings. If there is water pressure, you must wet down 
the roof, sides of house, and yard with the hose and keep on 
wetting them as long as the danger lasts. 

c. If you are on an upper floor and cut off from a stairway by 
fire, tie sheets or blankets to make a rope and clamber down 
from a window. Fasten the sheet or blanket to a heavy piece of 


a cg for Civil Defense, IG-3-2. Washington 25: Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
February, 1955, p. 32. 
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furniture or fixture, as a radiator or water pipe, and lower 
yourself hand over hand. 

d. If you are trapped in a room by fire, keep the door closed to 
hold back heat, flame, and smoke. Break open a window and 


yell for help. 


II. First Arp ror MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY 

High school pupils should take the American Red Cross Standard 
First Aid Course and persuade some older member of the family to 
take it, so that they will know how to aid victims of accident or dis- 
aster. Every family should keep a first aid manual and kit of supplies 
always on hand. Teachers can help their pupils to realize that unless 
injuries to members of their families can be cared for after disaster, 
some loved ones may die of shock, wounds, or burns. The following 
information and instructions should be emphasized: 

1. Signs of shock are pale and clammy skin, gulping long breaths of 
air, and fast or slow pulse. A victim of shock should lie down on 
blanket, coat, or newspapers. He should be covered and kept 
warm, but do not pile on too much covering. If conscious, he 
may drink a solution of warm water in which have been dissolved 
a teaspoonful of salt and a half-teaspoonful of baking soda. Give 
no water to persons with abdominal injuries. 


2. Heavy bleeding from cuts or wounds requires i#mediate attention. 
Press a sterile gauze dressing against the wound. If sterile dressing 
is not at hand, wad a clean cloth tightly against wound. If blood 
seepage reddens dressing, add more. 

a. Do not touch wound or skin near it with fingers; do not breathe 
directly over wound. 

b. If possible, wash hands before removing paper enclosing sterile 
dressing; touch only corner of dressing when applying to 
wound. 

. Scorching cloth with flame, if time permits, will kill germs. 

. Do not use antiseptics; wash dirt from small wounds with 

boiled or clean water. 

e. Bleeding can be lessened by finger pressure on inside of upper 
arm between shoulder and elbow or firm hand pressure on 
mid-groin over pelvic bone. Control of blood flow is due to 
squeezing artery against large bones at these “digital pressure 
points.” Direct pressure against skull in front of ear or in 
front of angle of jawbone can often help in the case of scalp 
or face wounds. 

3. Broken bones and fractures usually are indicated by pain, often 
slight at first; tenderness when overlying skin is touched; and 


1 American Red Cross First Aid Textbook. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Blakiston Co., Inc., 1945 
(second edition), pp. 233-35. 
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swelling or discoloration of skin. To set broken bones properly 

a doctor or trained person is needed.! 

a. The victim should lie down, keep quiet, and be covered from 
exposure to cold and dampness. 

b. Homemade splints can be made from pieces of boards, stiff 
cardboard and magazines. 

c. For palm of hand or wrist injury use one splint bandaged on 
palm side; fashion a sling to carry injured part. 

d. For a broken forearm use two splints on opposite sides of lower 
arm extending from elbow to fingers; bandage well to pad arm 
and hold splints securely; put arm in sling. 

e. For a broken or crushed foot, ankle, or lower leg, ease injured 
limb onto pillow in case material for splints is not available. 

4. For severe burns, to control pain, apply a heavy, dry, sterile 
bandage to shut out air. Wrap a towel or layers of clean cloth 
outside bandage. If medical care is delayed, sterile compresses 
wet with baking soda solution (3 tablespoonfuls to a quart of 
warm water) may be applied. Wrap dry towels outside the com- 
presses.” Do not try to remove clothing, but cut the cloth away 
from the burn and cover with dressing. 


III. Civit DeFENSE SIGNALS AND CONELRAD 


Sirens are used in various ways to give warning of emergencies such 
as fire, traffic hazards, and likelihood of attack. Pupils should learn 
to recognize the different kinds of signals so as to know which ones 
give warning of attack. They should be familiar with the following 
instructions: 

1. For civil defense instructions listen to your radio. Do not try to 
use your telephone after the warning has sounded. CONELRAD 
frequencies are 640 and 1240 on the AM radio dial. Mark these 
plainly for ready tuning-in on both your regular home radio and 
the battery radio in your automobile or shelter. 

2. The ALERT signal—a steady siren or whistle blast for three to 
five minutes—means attack is probable; in many localities people 
will be evacuated; in any event there will be civil defense mobili- 
zation. 

3. The TAKE COVER signal—a wailing tone or series of short 
blasts for three minutes—means attack is upon you; get into the 
best makeshift shelter you can find as fast as you can. 

4. Stay in shelter until civil defense authorities tell you that it is 
safe to come out. 


1 American Red Cross First Aid Textbook for Juniors, with an Appendix on Safety Informa- 
tion. New York: The Blakiston Co., Inc. (Doubleday & Co.), 1953 (second edition), pp. 68-78. 
2 [bid., pp. 97-99. 
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IV. Famity Evacuation Routes AND PLANS 


Pupils can learn at school whether their community is in a probable 
“target area” or in a “supporting area.” Teachers can help their pupils 
to get the necessary special information regarding civil defense pro- 
cedures in their own communities as well as general information on 
preparation for family safety. The following are examples of facts 
pupils should have and responsibilities they can assume: 


1. 


To survive an atomic or hydrogen bomb attack, do not be where 
it hits. If you live in a target area, and if warning time permits, 
you and your family can save your lives by evacuating from the 
area in accordance with your civil defense instructions. Your 
school can help you and your family to plan what you should 
do about evacuation. 


. Learn in advance the route civil defense says you are to take to 


reach the main evacuation highway out of your part of the city 
or area. 

Find out ahead of time the location of the reception center in a 
support area to which your evacuation route will take you. 

If your family has a car, have ready to put in your car bottled or 
canned drinking water for three days; one gallon per person can 
be made to last for this length of time. 


. Have ready to put in your car, or keep packed in the trunk, 


enough canned foods, and can opener, to last your family three 
days. 


. Take clothing and blankets to keep the family warm and dry 


through cold nights and in rainy or foggy weather. 

A family moving into a reception center or support area must 
expect to take care of itself for as long as three days. 

Do not try to reach other members of your family if you and 
they happen to be in different sections of the city when evacua- 
tion starts. Decide now at which reception center your family 
will try to get together in the support area. 

Since evacuation routes from home, school, and places of work 
may be different, every pupil should know where his parents and 
his brothers and sisters are apt to go. Young people in elementary 
school will often be evacuated to different reception centers from 
those for high school students. Parents should have full informa- 
tion from school principals about these plans, and should not try 
to go to school to pick up children unless they have been asked 
by the school to do so. Every member of a family should know 
the different reception centers to which evacuation routes lead 
from home, neighborhood, school, and places of work. In recep- 
tion areas there will be people to help reunite families when 


danger is past. 
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10. When a school asks parents to volunteer to transport the pupils 
to evacuation centers, the parents will then drive to the school 
and take passengers in turn. Parents should not expect to wait for 
their own children but fill their cars as the children come in line 
and move away into the evacuation caravan. 

11. Parents should take in car drinking water, food, and blankets 
enough to care for children they carry for a three-day stay at the 
reception center. 


V. CHOOSING AND STOCKING A HoME SHELTER 


Shelter is a place which gives safety from blast pressure, from flying 
missiles such as glass fragments and pieces of lumber or metal, from 
heat and from radioactive dust, the “ashes of death.” Cover is protec- 
tion from radioactive fallout. Any shelter is better than no shelter. 
Pupils should have a part in the choosing or constructing of a shelter, 
and should know how to make use of the protection it affords. 

1. Every family needs a home shelter; there may be no time for 

evacuation. Evacuation and shelter are twin safety measures. 

2. Shelter is as necessary in the country as in a city. Fallout can kill 
unprotected people 150 to 200 miles downwind from the place 
where a bomb explodes. Shelter is also protection against wind- 
storms. 

3. An outdoor shelter covered by three feet of earth is the safest. 
The air ducts should have filters of charcoal or fine gauze to stop 
the inflow of radioactive dust. 

4. In a house, the basement or a first floor interior bath or hallway 
can be made to serve as a shelter. Shield this shelter against air 
currents from doorways and windows, which probably will be 
blown open and broken, by hanging blankets or clothing to cur- 
tain off the shelter. ’ 

5. In the shelter keep first aid kit, canned or bottled water and food 
to last the family a week, can opener, blankets, flashlight with 
spare batteries, battery-powered radio, and fire-fighting tools. 

6. It is most important that the shelter be clean, dry, and warm. It 
must be safe from danger due to broken mains for water, gas, and 
sewer, exposed electric wiring, and leaky heating or steam pipes. 
A lean-to built in basement or a strong table to duck under will 
protect the family in case the first floor, walls, and roof structure 
collapse. 


VI. CooKING IN THE HoME SHELTER 


In the event of attack it should be expected that gas, water, and 
electricity will not be available for many weeks afterwards. A pupil 
should learn how his family can cook and warm food over homemade 


stoves. 
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1. A small wood or charcoal fire for cooking and warming food can 
be built in a fireplace indoors or in a patio. The shelter should 
always have openings to carry away smoke and fumes. An oven 
grate or wire shelf out of a refrigerator can be laid across andirons 
or bricks to give a cooking surface above the bed of live coals. 

2. Lacking a fireplace, bricks or cement blocks placed on the ground 
outdoors can be used to enclose the fire. Potatoes can be baked 
in hot ashes. . 

3. Coffee and chocolate can be made, and canned soups warmed, 
over alcohol or “canned heat” stove. 

4. A “buddy burner” can be made in advance to give a hot cooking 
flame. Take a shallow wide tin can, such as a tuna fish or crab- 
meat can, insert a coil of corrugated cardboard cut one-fourth 
inch wider than the can is high, fill with melted paraffin or candle 
wax and let harden. (A shallow can is necessary to keep flame 
from going out due to lack of air as it burns the paraffin toward 
the bottom of the can.) 

5. Never try to start a fire with gasoline, or to light or cook with it 
in improvised lamps and stoves. 

6. Meat and vegetables can be stewed in one pot. 

7. Food stored in a freezer or refrigerator will be usable unless door 
or lid has been blown open. 


VII. A First Arp Kit For FAMILY oF Four or FEWER! 


A high school pupil should be familiar with the contents of the 
family first aid kit, and should learn how to use and replenish it. 

First aid items should be wrapped in moisture-proof covering, placed 
in dustproof box, and stored in the shelter area. Should the family be 
evacuated, the kit should be taken along. The following items are sug- 
gested as indispensable in an adequate family first aid kit: 


Item and Quantity Use in First Aid 
1 bed sheet Old soft towels and sheets make 
2 large bath towels the best bandzges and dressings. 
2 small bath towels Launder, iron, and package in 


heavy paper. Cut in sizes neces- 
sary to cover burn, fasten with 
triangular bandage or strips of 
sheet. Hold in place with safety 
pins. 


12-15 safety pins, medium size 
(1% inches long) 


1 Adapted from leaflet on first aid supplies distributed by Contra Costa County Civil Defense 
and Disaster Council, 2130 Arnold Industrial Highway, Martinez, California [Fall, 1953]; Civil 
Defense in California Schools, published by California State Office of Civil Defense in co-opera- 
tion with California State Department of Education, 1953, p. 98; Education for Safer Living 
Through Training for Civil Defense, published by Connecticut State Office of Civil Defense in 
co-operation with Connecticut State Department of Education, n.d., p. 21; and American Red 
Cross First Aid Textbook, 1945 (revised edition), p. 244. 
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Item and Quantity 


pair scissors, or sharp knife, or 
3 single-edged razor blades 


triangular bandages, muslin, 
compressed, 37 x 37 x 52 
inches, folded, each with 2 
safety pins; wrap each sepa- 
rately in heavy paper 

first aid dressings, medium 
size (8 x 7% inches or 4 x 4), 
folded sterile with gauze en- 
closed cotton pads, packaged 
with muslin bandage and 4 
safety pins 


first aid dressings, small size 
(4 x 7 inches or 3 x 3), folded 
sterile with gauze enclosed 
cotton pads, gauze bandage 


roll 2-inch gauze bandage 
roll adhesive tape, % inch 


adhesive dressings, 1-inch com- 
presses, packaged individually 


splints, % to % inch thick 
by 3% inches wide by 12-15 
inches long, plastic or wooden 


wooden tongue blades 


flashlight, extra batteries, one 
extra bulb 


cakes soap 


one-ounce bottle eye drops 
(castor oil USP or mineral 
oil) with dropper 
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Use in First Aid 
For cutting bandages and dress- 
ings; to remove clothing from 
injured part of body. 
Use as sling or bandage covering. 


For open wounds or dry dressings 
for burns. 


For open wounds or dry dressings 
for burns. 


To hold dressings or splints in 
place. 


To hold dressings or splints in 
place. 


For dressing small wounds. 


To splint broken arms or legs. 
Lacking splints use thick news- 
paper folded to dimensions, or 
single, or orange crate board. 


To splint broken fingers, stir 
solutions. 


Do not count on electric current 
lights. Wrap batteries in mois- 
ture-proof covering; do not keep 
in flashlight. 


To cleanse hands and skin. 


Use 2 drops in eye to counteract 
irritation by dust, smoke, or 
fumes. Apply cold compresses 
every 20 minutes, 
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[tem and Quantity 
1 six-ounce bottle antiseptic so- 
lution (Benzalconium Chloride 
aqueous solution 1:1000) 
1 two-ounce bottle aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, rubber 
stopper 


1 box table salt or 10-grain 
sodium chloride tablets 

1 box baking soda or 5-grain 
sodium bicarbonate or sodium 
citrate tablets 


1 package of 25-50 folded paper 
drinking cups 

1 bottle of 100 water purifica- 
tion tablets, halazone or iodine 
compound 

1 set measuring spoons, metal or 
plastic 

1 blanket, paper, waterproof 


1 roll paper towels 


Use in First Aid 


For open wounds, scratches, and 


cuts; NOT for burns. 


For faintness: adult dose 4% tea- 
spoonful in cup of water; child 
dose 5-10 drops in % glass water. 
As smelling salts, hold under nose. 


For shock: dissolve 1 teaspoonful 
salt and ¥% teaspoonful soda in 1 
quart water. Use 5 tablets of salt 
and soda to 1 quart water. Let 
patient drink as much as he wants. 
Do not give to unconscious per- 
son. 

For improvised gas mask: dissolve 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking soda in 
1 quart of water; saturate cloth, 
place over face. Wash exposed 
skin in solution. 


For giving stimulants and liquids. 


To purify water when boiling not 
feasible. Will mot remove radio- 
active particles from water. 


To measure and stir solutions. 


For covering to protect from ex- 
posure to cold and dampness. 


VIII. A SurvivaL Foop SHELF FoR FAMILY FoR A WEEK! 


A pupil should plan with his family to have on hand enough food 
to support the family for a week in case they have to feed themselves 
in a shelter for that length of time. This food should be kept unopened 
in dust-tight boxes in a cool, dry place in or near the shelter. Enough 
of these supplies for three days should be kept together in a special 
box or carton ready to be taken with the family in case of evacuation. 

After an attack occurs, the family cannot count on having a supply 
of fuel or water from the regular source. Foods should be chosen for 


1 Adapted from Contra Costa County Civil Defense and Disaster Council leaflet on food [1953] 
and Education for Safer Living Through Training for Civil Defense, published by Connecticut 
State Office of Civil Defense, pp. 19-20. 
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storage that can be eaten cold if necessary. Cans of food should be 
bought in sizes that will ordinarily provide enough for one family meal, 
as it is wise not to plan to use left-overs. The date of purchase should be 
written on each item, and the items should be replaced every six 
months. Canned baby foods should be included for infants. 

The following provisions are suggested as practical for California 
families. The quantities may be varied in accordance with the number 


of persons to be fed. 

1. WATER, 1 gallon per person; store in glass or tin; boil and seal or 
replace once a week in covered containers. Water in hot water 
tank gives additional drinking water supply. Juices and liquids 
from canned fruits and vegetables also should be used. 

2. Evaporatep Mitk, 12 large cans; dried milk is equally usable if 
water is available. 

3. Cirrus or Tomato Juice, 6 No. 3 tall cans, each containing 1 quart 
14 ounces, or 6 cups. 


4. CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 6 No. 244 cans; substitutes are 
dried fruits including raisins; choose among the following: 


peaches asparagus 
pears corn 
pineapple green beans 
plums peas 

fruit cocktail tomatoes 


5. CANNED Soups, regular 10'44-ounce cans, of varieties such as bean, 
cream of chicken, cream of tomato, mushroom, or others to suit 
tastes of members of family. 


6. CANNED Breap, as Boston Brown, date and nut loaf, or other, 5 
pounds; canned bread mix makes satisfactory substitute if cooking 
is possible; crackers in tin. 


7. CEREALS sealed in wax bag either inside or outside of the box; 
spaghetti with tomato sauce; potato sticks in can. 


8. CANNED Meats AND Fisu, such as beef stew, corned beef, tuna, 
salmon, ham, luncheon meats, CHEESE in jars, or PEANUT BUTTER, 
or PorK AND BEANs, 6 pounds. 


9. BeveraGes in sealed cans: instant coffee and tea, chocolate syrup. 


10. Canpy and Cookies in sealed tins as desired; pickles in jars. 


11. To make meals palatable, store in tin or glass the following: 
salt sugar, 2 pounds 
pepper catsup 
vinegar syrup or molasses 
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12. Include with food shelf the following: 


1 can opener 

1 sharp knife 

1 box soap or detergent to 
wash cans before opening 

1 carton paper plates 

1 carton paper cups 

1 package plastic spoons 


| 
6 
6 
2 
4 
2 


oo 


package safety matches 
candles 

tins of canned meat 
rolls toilet paper 

large bath towels 
blankets or tarpaulins 


ENROLLMENTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA IN 1954 
With Comparisons for 1951, 1948, and 1945 


R. C. VAN WAGENEN, Chief, Bureau of Business Education 


Every three years a census of enrollments in business subjects in the 
public secondary schools is taken by the Bureau of Business Education 
of the State Department of Education. The most recent count, made in 
May of 1954, revealed a total of 293,923 enrollments. 

The questionnaire used in this series of studies was developed by the 
staff of the Bureau of Business Education, as was also the tabular form 
in which the results are presented. In the 1954 study, Lawrence Erick- 
son, William C. Himstreet, and G. A. Eckenrod, graduate students 
respectively of the University of California, Los Angeles, the University 
of Southern California, and Fresno State College, co-operated in pre- 
paring survey questionnaires and compiling research data, and made 
available the findings of graduate studies they had in progress. 

This resume of the 1954 study is presented to show the nature and 
scope of the state-wide business education program as indicated by 
enrollments in 95 per cent of the public secondary schools of California, 
including 183 junior high schools, +53 senior and four-year high schools, 
and 51 junior colleges. Comparisons are made with data from the three 
previous studies. 

In addition to securing enrollment data relating to business education, 
the study included a survey of the basic philosophy and practices of 
business educators in California high schools and junior colleges. The 
Bureau has published a report of these findings, which includes an 
analysis of enrollment trends.? 


ToraL ENROLLMENTS 

The total enrollments in business education subjects in the four 
school years in which the census studies were made are summarized 
by school level in Table 1. The amount and per cent of increase in the 
state total is also given for each of these years as compared with the 
preceding census total and with the first report in 1945. The table shows 
a steady gain in total subject enrollments—24 per cent increase in 1948, 
21 per cent in 1951, 23 per cent in 1954. The number of schools report- 
ing varied, so that in spite of efforts to obtain data from every secondary 
school, the figures in the four reports are not strictly comparable. 

Figures have not been available to show the number of different 
individuals enrolled in business subjects at the time the studies were 


1 Business Education in California Secondary Schools: A Survey Report, Bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 11, August, 1955, 62 pp. 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION IN 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1945, 


1945 1948 1951 1954 


School level F . : 
Number | Enroll- | Number | Enrot- | Number | Enroll | Number | Enroll- 
of schools ts of schools be of schools saaie of schools ante 
reporting sa reporting me reporting reporting 
Junior high schools. _--- 117 25,496 130 22,648 151 28,134 183 39,744 
Senior and four-year 
high schools.....--- 402 120,658 366 136,914 431 162,268 453 178,111 
Junior colleges.......-- 39 13,412 45 38,149 56 49,060 51 76,068 
PR a Soe ieee 558 159,566 541 197,711 638 239,462 687 293,923 
Increases in total enrollments 
Compared with 1945: 
LOST ES RE PSOE EC ee? Oi 38,145 79,896 134,354 
eR RA Re re mene eee ome" 24 50 84 
Compared with 1948: 
OE SO ata ees eee es ee ene ane Maer 41,751 96,212 
DL EES ree le ann eg Bee (A Picea os ae eer: 21 49 
Compared with 1951: 
UE OS EO OES See ee ee ees eee ee ae Se iene. (crate en ee cn ler ere 54,461 
SOT EE Seen cea ye EOE | BEET i ls eet Se 23 


made. Students are often enrolled in more than one business subject at 
a time, and apparently the total number of enrollments in business sub- 
jects has increased more rapidly than the number of individual students 
enrolled in secondary schools. For instance, on March 31, 1951, the 
active enrollment of students in secondary schools was 556,585,1 which 
was not quite 10 per cent more than the total at that date in 1948, 
while business enrollments increased 21 per cent in the same period; 
similarly, there were 658,854 students enrolled in secondary schools 
on March 31, 1954,2 which was nearly 19 per cent more than in 1951, 
while business enrollments increased 23 per cent in the same period. 
From a periodic report of all subject enrollments in high schools, com- 
piled by the Bureau of Secondary Education in 1951-52, it was con- 
cluded that 39 per cent of all students in California public high schools 
were enrolled in one or more business subjects, and that enrollments 
in business subjects accounted for more than 8 per cent of the total 
enrollments in all classes.® 

Figures for the junior high schools, which include grades 7, 8, and 9, 
or, in some instances, 7, 8, 9, and 10, show that the enrollments at this 
level decreased slightly in 1948 but made substantial gains in 1951 (24 
per cent) and 1954 (41 per cent). The gradual development of junior 
high schools in this state has been reflected in increased enrollments in 
business subjects as well as in all subjects. 
~1“Enrollment in California Public Schools, March 31, 1951,” California Schools, XXII (June 
1951), Table A, p. 227. 

2“Enrollment in California Public Schools, March 31, 1954,’ California Schools, XXV (July 
1954), Table 1, p. 298. 


8 Frank B. Lindsay, ‘Enrollments and Patterns of Course Offerings in California High Schools,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, XXXVIII (December, 1954), 
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Figures for the senior and four-year high schools, which include 
grades 9, 10, 11, and 12, or 10, 11, and 12, show three-year increases 
of 13 per cent in 1948, 20 per cent in 1951, and 10 per cent in 1954— 
an over-all increase in enrollments in business classes of more than 
47 per cent between 1945 and 1954. 

Fifty-one junior colleges reported enrollments in business subjects 
of 76,068 in 1954. It was estimated that these colleges account for 
approximately 95 per cent of the total junior college enrollments in 
business subjects, which makes the figures comparable to those of 
previous periodic status studies. The enrollment in 1954 was more than 
five and one-half times that of 1945. 


Susyects TAauGuT, 1954 

Table 2 shows the scope of business education offerings at each 
secondary level. The number of schools offering specific business sub- 
jects and the total enrollment in each business subject at each level 
and in the state as a whole are shown. 


TABLE 2 


ENROLLMENTS IN BUSINESS SUBJECTS IN 183 JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
453 SENIOR AND FOUR-YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS, AND 51 JUNIOR 
COLLEGES IN CALIFORNIA, JUNE, 1954 


Junior Senior 


high schools high schools Junior colleges Total 


Subjects! 


No. of | Enroll- | No. of | Enroll- | No. of | Enroll- | No. of | Enroll- 
schools | ments | schools | ments | schools | ments | schools | ments 


GENERAL BUSINESS COURSES 


General Business, Junior Business 
Training, Basic Business... .---.---- 83 7,250 a a X:| || en See 324 | 23,980 
Introduction to Busnew-..............}..-..._}---...- 1 137 26| 2,076 27 | 2,213 
Business Mathematics, Business Arith- 
metic, Consumer Mathematics-_-__--- 11 1,130 104 6,211 45 5,267 160 | 12,608 
Business English, Business Correspon- 
dence, Business Speech, Business Lec- 
tures, Secretarial English, Word 


Ln Re a See Semen 129 6,597 41 5,805 170 | 12,402 
Consumer Economics, Consumer Prob- 
lems, Consumer Education....--.-.-]--------|-------- 35 1,078 9 478 44 1,556 
Economic Geography, Commerci 
WN or ecceencmaacod 3 184 19 764 a1 | 1,477 43. | 2,425 
eee ae eee Seen ees 6 277 3 100 9 377 
ARERR SRS AN : 1 16 10 753 11 769 
pe OS a ae ane ee Sees eenee| Se rere 3 149 3 149 
World Trade, International Trade--_--}--....-.]-------- 1 68 1 30 2 98 
Business Personality, Personality De- 
NOMEN on cages ao sae wacnepassacauayeasaces 1 67 12 923 13 990 
a Ee eae eee eae APE e nee Seems oeeeneite| cam sere I 26 1 26 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
Stenographic and Secretarial 
(3 a 121 | 29,514 412 | 78,735 51 | 15,069 584 | 123,318 
DNOMIMINES ooo coo esa ccda ncaa 1 43 362 | 16,821 51 6,598 414 | 23,462 
PS ee eee Samer 80 1,564 20 742 100 | 2,306 
Maciihe Transcription. . .... 2 5. << fonnewesc |e se onsee 16 299 7 203 23 502 
Secretarial Practice, Medical Secretary- 
OY eee ginlerrllnst altel g ACO AS ke eam ree 104 2,071 22 602 126 2,673 


“4 Subjects are listed by titles used in individual school reports. 
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TABLE 2—Continued 


ENROLLMENTS IN BUSINESS SUBJECTS IN 183 JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
453 SENIOR AND FOUR-YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS, AND 51 JUNIOR 
COLLEGES IN COFERMA, aoe, 1954 


Senior 


Junior P 
high schools high schools Junior colleges Total 
Subjects 
No. of | Enroll- | No. of | Enroll- | No. of | Enroll- | No. of | Enroll- 
schools | ments | schools | ments | schools | ments | schools | ments 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS—Continued 
Accounting and preengenee J 
Bookkeeping, Farm Bookkeeping, Per- 

sonal Bookkeeping, Recordkeeping, 

Accounting, Advanced Accounting, 

Secretarial Accounting__-.---.------ 5 171 365 | 22,930 49 9,420 419 | 32,521 
RORMURRID ee arn ee oa eM oe Gl Sao acne 1 20 : 20 
RLS TOSD, VST) ae a eee a | eRORnte) (eeeeienenee epee 5 70 14 441 19 511 
Income Tax Accounting, Payroll Ac- 

MORIN oo Se en ences ean |ol econ [nase sou |Seatec~-|ueeke se 11 313 11 313 
Mathematics of Finance.--.......-.--|-------- ieee, ose (Sean 6 153 6 153 

Business Machines 
OSS Pa Se eee Ce ear ee ee ame 2 99 13 1,039 15 1,138 
Rreciine Ceabon. ... oe | cafe esac e 60 2,915 39 3,002 99 5,917 
Office Machines, Office Appliances_-_--|.-..----|-------- 8 385 17 979 25 1,364 
Se eee ener Sees 11 ‘AG eee [Near epee 11 850 
PBX Operation, IBM Key Punch.----.|-.------|-------- 1 17 2 86 3 103 
General Office and Clerical 
ES Se a ee ere Seems 22 470 29 1,555 51 2,025 
Sadun, Addressograph, Vari- 

[oO SS Se ee. ene Emenee 2 19 1 2 3 21 
OE ee ee ee eee eee Moreen, nearer 1 1 Eee EE Be 1 7 
DPRIDP RIOD. oo ew cn ceoeeasekoces 34 1,249 271 7,434 29 1,076 334 9,759 
Ee OS ee ee eee ely een 5 0 EE epeeesa| ere aie 5 259 
Co-operative Office Practice... -------- § 127 48 1,123 | 10 340 63 1,590 
Clerical Practice, Clerical Training.---.|-.------|-------- 20 604 | 3 88 23 692 
Rankine Pracute..........<.....=-- | 1 3 6 i eee! | eeeeeeeeees 7 182 
Work rxoersence.......---.=.--.--% eae, eee 2 22 | Meee: ier. 2 22 

Distributive Occupations 
Salesmanship, Sales.......--.-------- 77 3,039 40 1,835 117 4,874 
Retailing, Retail Buying, Retail Credit 18 504 22 31 40 1,335 
PREERIIE eee os sta cnt 7 186 | 21 723 28 909 
LO SS ee ee enor - 2 17 | 14 578 16 595 
COS ae 27 820 | 17 679 44 1,499 
Business Art, Textiles and Non-textiles_|......-.].------- 1 35 4 102 5 137 
Co-operative Store Practice. _-...----- 2 3 24 476 | 16 537 42 | 1,016 
Store rganization..........-....-.- 2 7 3 3 ees | een eee 5 103 

Business Management Fundamentals 
pumness Orvanimauon............--..|--=.-=--]-.2---<- 1 16 10 434 11 450 
Principles of Business---------.------ : 12 613 4 564 16 1,177 
Economics, Business Economics -- -----' - - - 7 235 31 4,358 38 4,593 
ES S| SES Be aes COREE ane Eeeeieeeta nee meme: eee e rats © 10 322 10 322 
Business Law, Law for Laymen....-.---!--.-----:------ 91 3,288 45 3,549 136 6,837 
TOTES ee ee eee eres : ee lere eel eese eee 13 513 13 513 
SS Se eee ere eee Sees BAe ee Bom eae ene 8 492 8 492 
Transportation, Air Transportation, | 

ath Oc ee eS eet. eee meeps, Eee oe 2 188 2 188 
Business Fundamentals, Fundamentals 

OS ET ee Oni: ea eases 1 444 1 444 
Small Business Operation_.----------- Rae eae: in be RNR Serene 9 340 9 340 
Finance and Investments_-----..----- aa | ee een te Oe eee eee Zoe 4 134 4 134 
Business Management, Personnel Re- 

sataons; Labor lelations........-<=-]- <=sss<s|sesssse0 1 31 10 633 11 664 

See eee eee area 323 | 39,744 2,637 | 178,111 822 | 76,068 3,782 | 293,923 
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SuBJECcT RANKINGS 


In 1954 more than 123,000 enrollments in classes in typewriting were 
reported, which is 23 per cent more than in 1951. In second place was 
the group of accounting and bookkeeping subjects, with more than 
33,000 enrollments. The third largest group of subject enrollments was 
in the general business courses, which had a total registration of more 
than 26,000 in the school year 1953-54. 

Following typewriting, bookkeeping and accounting, and general 
business were thirteen other subjects or subject groups, listed here in 
order of popularity as shown by the total number of enrollments: 


Shorthand __ EE 
Business English ‘subjects _. ssosidhictanietensi serra aaecenie aa aa 
Business: Mathematics us eee 12,608 
Salesmanship and Merchandising subjects Seat eee. 10,365 
Office Practice subjects... Nestea One Beep oaths) 10,039 
Business Machine subjects eee eS 0 7 7. 
Business Law _..... 6,837 
Business Organization, Principles, and Economic subjects 6,220 
pO EA ee eT EC 
Secretarian Practice «FE 
Economic Geography ~ nlc gt i caaceccorishaa eg letelieceln es 2,425 
Filing PC a NN 
Consumer Education ‘subjects eee: 


When a comparison was made between the order of subjects accord- 
ing to 1954 enrollment figures and the order in 1951, typewriting and 
bookkeeping were in identical positions. Shorthand was in third place 
in 1951, but in 1954 it dropped to fourth place, while general business 
subjects moved up to third. Office practice, which ranked fifth in 1951, 
dropped to eighth place in 1954. Business mathematics moved up from 
seventh to sixth place. Salesmanship and merchandising subjects ranked 
seventh in total enrollments, moving up one place from the 1951 posi- 
tion. The remainder of the subjects below eighth place held the same 
enrollment rank in 1954 as in 1951. 


Co-operative training courses were operated in 1954 by 105 schools, 
with enrollments of 1,590 in office occupations and 1,016 in distributive 
occupations. Some schools offered two types of co-operative training 
classes, and others offered as many as five types. 


Table 3 presents enrollments in and comparative rankings of a con- 
siderable number of subject fields, by school level, for each of the four 
years in which a census was made of enrollments in business subjects. 


Enrollment trends in certain business subjects are obviously indicative 
of needs which individuals believe they must meet in order to secure 
employment in business and to fill their jobs successfully. Educators in 
the field of business can take these trends into consideration in order 
to gear their course offerings to the needs, interests and abilities of 
students as well as to the discernable needs of employers. 
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TABLE 3 


RELATIVE STANDING OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS ACCORDING TO TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
1945, 1948, 1951, AND 1954, BY SCHOOL LEVEL 


1945 1948 1951 1954 
Subjects N 7 a 
No. of No. of No. of | p No.of 
Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
schools Rank| schools Rank| schools Rank| schools Rank 
offering| ment offering ment offering ment offering ment 
A. Junior High Schools | (116 schools reporting)| (130 schools reporting)| (151 schools reporting)| (183 schools reporting) | 
MAE kona iow 80 | 15,384 1 87 | 16,239 1 106 | 20,307 1 121 | 29,514 1 
Junior aes Training 
(General Business) - - - - 53 | 5,112 2 69 | 5,043 2 69 | 6,063 2 83 | 7,250 2 
Business Mathematics - - 21 | 3,998 3 6 453 3 7 597 4 11 | 1,130 4 
Office Practice---------- 12 260 4 10 374 4 23 685 3 34 | 1,249 3 
Penmanship.......-.-.-- 3 251 5 4 358 115) ees [Apes] | Pee nee | Naas 
Bookkeeping, Record- 
keeping-..------ este 5 216 6 7 171 6 5 324 5 5 171 5 


B. Senior and Four-Year 


High Schools? - _---_-- (402 schools reporting)| (366 schools reporting)| (431 schools reporting)| (453 schools reporting) 


WEN ices ken 338 | 51,602 1 359 | 59,236 1 409 | 73,855 1 412 | 78,735 1 
Baie. Record- 

Se 314 | 14,854 2 320 | 18,519 2 403 | 21,717 2 365 | 22,930 2 
Shorthand_-------- 296 | 13,385 3 319 | 13,809 3 358 | 16,415 3 362 | 16,821 3 
Junior Business Training 

(General Business) - - - 133 | 8,792 4 160 | 10,293 4 138 | 8,856 4 241 | 16,730 4 
Business English and 

Correspondence. - - - - 126 | 5,540 5 117 | 6,403 5 134 | 6,259 6 129 | 6,597 6 
Office and Clerical Prac- 

tice...-- Sees 228 | 4,971 6 245 | 6,338 6 273 | 7,492 5 291 | 8,038 5 
Business Mathematics- - 80 | 4,895 76 97 | 5,668 7 81 | 4,987 i 104 | 6,211 7 
Transcription. -.-------- 94 | 2,156 Bie nece bee con sleeoen 94) 2,424) 11 80 | 1,564] 12 
Machine Calculation 

(Office Machines) - - 39 | 1,912 9 36 | 1,608 11 71 | 3,163 9 82 | 4,266 8 
Secretarial Practice ------ 83 | 1,901 10 40 761 14 73 | 1,384 12 104 | 2,079 1a 
Economic Geography - - - - 30} 1,803] 11 33 | 1,803 | 10 23 | 1,048 | 13 19 764] 15 
Salesmanship and Mer- 

chandising- - - - - - - - - - - 47 | 1,584] 12 7. 3,144 8 90 | 3,340 8 104 | 3,859 9 
Business Law----------- 49 | 1,506 | 13 68 | 2,480 9 87 | 2,558 | 10 91 | 3,288] 10 
re a Ve ae 0 fa ie Coa) eee ap eae 26 982 | 15 22 470 | 17 
Principles of eee Te Bipciaes SR 23 | 1,004 |} 13 15 841 | 16 12 613 | 16 
Cinmimer Hoonomies: . |<. ---.]-=-.<-.f-. 5.2 25 | 1,9] 12 28 | 1,029] 14 35 | 1,078 | 14 
Co-operative Office Prac- 

tice......------------]-------|-------]-----|-------!-------]----- 22-----1-------]----- 48 | 1,123 | 13 
C. Junior Colleges? (39 schools reporting) | (45 schools reporting) | (56 schools reporting)| (51 schools reporting) 
nee 37 | 4,579 1 44 | 6,103 1 56 | 10,608 1 51 | 15,069 1 
Shethand Seen 38 | 2,092 2 42 | 3,164 4 54 | 5,672 3 51 | 6,598 3 
Accounting, Bookkeeping 39 | 1,374 3 45 | 5,909 2 56 | 6,382 2 43 | 9,420 2 
Business English and Cor- 

respondence- .-------- 31 876 4 35 | 2,468 6 56 | 3,317 4 41 | 5,805 4 
Machine Calculation - 26 860 5 29 | 1,639 7 45 | 2,587 5 39 | 3,002 8 
Business Mathematics. - 35 16 710 6 33 | 2,992 5 46 | 2,313 6 45 | 5,267 5 
Transcription-...-------- 15 378 / (Bes) Senense Ea 27 719 | 16 20 742 | 18 i 
Office Practice---------- 18 297 8 25 734 | 11 33 | 1,201 9 29 | 1,076 13 | 
Business Law----------- 12 261 9 42 | 3,314 3 51 | 2,233 z 45 | 3,549 7 
Salesmanship- ---------- 4 214] 10 25 | 1,130 8 39 | 1,431 8 40 | 1,835] 10 
Secretarial Practice----- 16 203 | 11 20 240 | 14 37 750 | 15 22 602 | 21 
Ss eee 15 199 | 12 19 498 | 13 31 809 | 12 29 | 1,555] 11 
Business Economics. - - - - 7 170 | 13 17 | 1,093 9 19 863 | 11 31 | 4,358 6 
Business Orientation --- - 3 169 ‘| Sen See eA See ceeeeepen!) Meee | Seyglee eee: Sere e.| eee 
Principles of Business_- 3 157 | 15 9 763 10 17 786 | 13 4 564 | 23 
Economic Geography... - os 9 157 | 15 23 | 1,093 9 17 775 | 14 21:1 1477 | 12 
Advertising. ..-.--------|-------]-------]----- 21} 714} 12} 23] 682] 16] 21] 723] 19 
SRE oe cna sone ere eace ses | ane |asane>4|eocescelaat=- 21 987 | 10 22 831 | 17 
Merchandising... .-.----|-------|-------|-----|-------|-------]-----]-------]-------]----- 17 679 | 20 
0 ee ee eee eee eer (Sgeremes mercer) bee (Seeeteeer| eee eee [eee 14 578 | 22 
Co-operative Store Prac- 

eee 16 537 | 24 

Peechek waste |eecere=|=onesaclsatco|seceecc|ea secon cucolenSccoe locas son teecos 13 513 25 
26 | 2,076 9 

13 | 1,039 14 

17 979 | 15 

12 923 16 


1 Subjects included are those in which enrollments totaled approximately 1,000 or more. 
2 Subjects included in 1948, 1951, and 1954 are those with enrollments approximately 500 and over. In 1945, 


the fifteen subjects with highest enrollments are shown. 
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CHANGES IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 


DISTRICT ORGANIZATION, 1954-55 
DRAYTON B. NUTTALL, Chief, Bureau of School District Organization 


The changes in schoo] district organization in California that are 
reported herein are those made during 1954-55 which became effective 
on July 1, 1955, and therefore will affect the operation of schools 
during the fiscal year 1955-56. 

The total number of school districts in operation in California in 
1955-56 is 1,880, which is 54 less than in 1954-55. The number of dis- 
tricts of each type that were in operation in 1935-36 and at each suc- 
cessive five-year interval until 1955-56 is shown in Table 1. The data 
in the table show the definite trend in reduction of the number of 
elementary and high school districts as well as in increase in the number 


of unified school districts. 
TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN OPERATION 
1935-36 TO 1955-56 * 


Level or type of school district 1935-36 1940-41 1945-46 1950-51 1955-56 
WAMORIONE RS oo own acnuedseu 2,735 2,512 2,248 1,779 1,533 
pa een eee 295 265 260 245 233 
ION OMNES 2a oe sca 17 14 14 20 22 
LTC ES set ER Da eee SE 0 40 46 67 90 

ROGAB too oc eee ee 3,047 2,831 2,568 2,111 1,880 


1 Data from records of apportionment of State School Fund. 


The number of each of various kinds of changes in school district 
organization effective July 1, 1955, is shown in Table 2. This table also 
indicates the number of these changes which were given some measure 
of consideration by the appropriate county committees on school dis- 
trict organization.? 

County committees on school district organization have been estab- 
lished in 57 of California’s 58 counties, that is, in all but San Francisco, 
the entire area of which already constitutes a single unified school 
district. During 1954-55, forty-one of these county committees were 
active in the study of school district organization. The nature of the 
problems and the areas studied by the several committees varied con- 
siderably. Some committees have been conducting studies of their 
entire counties. Others have been principally involved in studies of 
specific local areas. Some of the committees have two or more studies 


running concurrently. 


1 For summaries of changes in recent years see ‘California School District Reorganization, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951, to February 1, 1953,” California Schools, XXIV (November, 1953), 477-87, and 
“California School District Organization, 1953-54,’ California Schools, XXVI (January, 1955), 
28-31. 
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TABLE 2 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION THAT 
BECAME EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1955 


Number of — : 
- umber 0} these changes 
Kind of change changes made considered by 


county committee! 


Formation of new districts: 
LS OCS eS eae ee oe ae Pee ae Ee ele 4 3 


DIOR DIMM CREP NETIC oc sca a bncccooewncccenocees 14 10 
eunior couege.....-=.........- RE es ee ee Ee eee ee eS Eee 2 0 


Annexations of districts: 


ao reguiatelementary districts... -..-.--==..-.----=.=-2-=-<----== 3 3 
To union or joint union elementary districts. een ey LS See ee 6 4 
MOMUINOP OOIERE MOISES. << 25 co cose ee ccc ewccesaucds 2 2 
Boundary changes: 
Between elementary districts_-_----- CE See eee me 53 11 
Between unified and elementary Gistricinds2 co etek ene ree 29 3 
ebwoon uniied Gimwracts. on occe nse canneesn sce 2 0 
Esepwoen ich Sonnoneuatierte ss esse cece en 1 
Lapsations and subsequent annexations.............-.-..------------- 4 3 


1 “Considered by committee’ means that a county committee considered the proposed change before it was 
made, although the actual accomplishment of the change may have been completed through some other procedures 
than those provided in Chapter 16 of Division 2 of the Education Code. 


As a result of county committee activity, 18 recommendations were 
forwarded in 1954-55 to the State Board of Education. Table 3 presents 
an analysis of these recommendations according to the type of change 
involved and shows whether they succeeded or failed of adoption. The 
second part of this table presents a complete recapitulation of all the 
recommendations that have been made since July 1, 1947, under the 
provisions of optional reorganization of school districts. 


Of particular interest to the people of California has been the trend 
of change to the unified form of school district organization. During 
1955-56 there will be 92 unified school districts in the state, four of 
which are new districts which began operation on July 1, 1955. The 
establishment of unified districts yearly since 1936 and the resulting 
total number in operation in each year are shown in Table 4. 


There are four basic types of school districts in California: 


1. Unified school districts, which operate schools from kindergarten or grade 1 
through grade 12 and in some cases through grade 14 

2. Elementary school districts, which operate schools beginning with either kin- 
dergarten or grade 1 and ending with either grade 6 or grade 8 

3. High school districts, which operate schools for grades 9 through 12 and in 
some cases for grades 7 and 8 and grades 13 and 14 

4. Junior college districts, which operate schools for grades 13 and 14 and in 
some cases for grades 11 through 14 


The number, in each county, of school districts in several categories 
of size according to the average daily attendance of pupils in the 
1954-55 school year is shown in Tables 5 to 8 separately for each 
major type of school district—unified, elementary school, high school, 
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and junior college, respectively. Table 9 presents a summary of these 
data for all types of districts. 
TABLE 3 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION, 1947-48 TO 1954-55, MADE 
UNDER LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR “OPTIONAL REORGANIZATION 
OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY ELECTORS” 


(Chapter 16, Division 2, Education Code, Sections 4871-4991) 


Number of recommended 
‘eta reorganizations P 
Kind of change tole er cent 
recommendations Which were Withoon effected 
effected not effected 
Changes made effective July 1, 1955: 
Formation of 
a ee ee 6 3 3 50.0 
Union elementary districts. ......-..--- 6 6 0 100.0 
Annexations to junior college districts_-_-_- 2 2 0 100.0 
Annexations to elementary districts--_.-_-- 3 2 1 66.6 
Houncety Cnangme: .. .. 5 encase cn 1 1 0 100.0 
CS, | ee ee eee eee eee 18 14 4 77.7 
Total changes made since July 1, 1947: 
Formation o! 
Unified districts. .........-- 96 29 67 30.2 
Union elementary districts-_- 30 16 14 53.3 
Union high school districts_- 3 3 0 100.0 
Junior college districts_.......-.------ 3 1 2 33.3 
Annexations to unified districts_._....-.-- 3 3 0 100.0 
Annexations to elementary districts_---_-- 5 3 2 60.0 
Annexations to junior college districts_-__-- 2 2 0 100.0 
Houndasy cianeee.........s--52cc0c-~c- 2 2 0 100.0 
Exclusions from high school districts_----- 1 1 0 100.0 
Welghe ol. clos Se ee 145 60 85 41.4 
TABLE 4 
NUMBER OF UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS ESTABLISHED AND IN 
OPERATION IN CALIFORNIA, 1936-37 TO 1955-56 
5 Number Number in 
Fiscal year established operation 
35 35 
1 36 
0 36 
2 38 
2 40 
0 40 
1 41 
1 42 
2 44 
2 46 
1 47 
0 47 
8 55 
7 62 
5 67 
2 69 
8 75° 
8 83 
5 88 
4 92 


* In order to permit formation of a county-wide high school district in Nevada County, the Nevada City Unified 
district was discontinued and became part of the larger high school district. 

The former San Lorenzo Unified district became part of a new, larger San Lorenzo Valley Unified district 
counted among the eight formed in 1952. 
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CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN 


TABLE 5 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE FOR 1954-55 * 
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Average daily attendance 


County 


100 to 199 


200 to 299 


Contra Coste. ............=. 
ee 


Riverside - - - - 
Sacramento. - 
San Benito- ---- 
San Bernardino- 
San Diego------ 


San Joaqun..........--. coed 
Luis Obispo---_------.- 
San Paateo.........--...<<2 


400 to 599 


300 to 399 


600 to 999 

1,000 to 2,999 

3,000 to 4,999 
| 5,000 to 9,999 


10,000 to 19,999 


50,000 to 999,999 


Total 
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5 ee 
es 0 em 
‘1 a. 43 
“a . ae ee 
Ot 4 24 
i | ae ie 
ey Tae) Eee ae 
et ees ee 
oh «Eh at 4 
SS Bees Bee en 
“2 ie ot ae 
“2 es Bee 

cs i > ee ee 


SE xk aot os 


'seee)enpe 
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sob ot hemes 


Co ee Oe 
12 FU TS See Ae ee 8 


| 20,000 to 49,999 


Woe do! Cr: Che bom: «7 


' 
1 NGkR Kor DOK: 


hl A ll el elt SA el Sn 


21 24 8 9 


1 Districts involved in organization changes during 1954-55 are classified in this table according to the 
daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 
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TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY AS OF 
JULY 1, 1955, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 
PUPILS IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1954-55 * 


Average daily attendance 
ao for) oa 

= > > S 

2le|/eg|{/a/a]a]eée 

County $s = s a g 2 S$ 

ra rm > > 2 ae ~€ pt Ps 

22/2/88 (Sisisi2zizi2zié 
2)s/s/2/2]slalel/si2|s/8| ela 
alz1s/sislslslelsisleisislisleé 
Si 9 2 1 2 m 5 4 1 1 1 ee Ls me 26 
== 1 an as i ae sia = $s ees a — a 1 
ae 3 1 a 1 ioe a se a ae a ee es 5 
i 19 3 ates 2 1 1 3 a ve ae = = ae 29 
“ 2 ee 1 am ES ES $e ie ae ay: a aa os 3 
eo Vs $a 2 ae a es ae es she ae ae a =a 9 
- 7 1 1 1 3 2 6 2 = 1 a is a 24 
— 1 ra I 2 ze == 1 : oe ae = ne Aci 5 
a 26 32 2 1 Ss 1 i% as ‘ate z Gs — _ 30 
ee 20 22 10 7 12 8 7 a oa ue a fe = 86 
ao 13 2 a me ae 1 1 ie a an ee ae ea 17 
. 37 a 5 4 1 1 2 1 = es = ee = 58 
aa 10 4 2 2 1 2 3 oa om i _ oe — 24 
ae 6 a 1 1 ES 1 aa ae ee oe aie ae ia 9 
1 16 6 5 4 3 5 10 Pe ra 1 i as - 51 
= 1 5 3 1 2 1 3 az me res a ae aa 16 
= 4 1 1 1 1 ae aie ey bis oe oa aa _ 8 
are 10 3 a ~ Su 1 1 ae a — ne aa s2 15 
a 2 3 5 2 6 6 24 9 10 3 a = 1 71 
| ae 1 12 5 5 1 ee oo 1 1 a as ne = oa | ae 
PRN Seca ae 11 2 1 a 1 4 5 ee ms re = Ss «| & 
Se = sie: es ne _ sd wi ae ae =. ie. me - Ee me 
Mendocino--_.....----- ues 13 6 1 on 25 3 ae = s 2 on = 24 
1 CL) Sa, es ) 5 2 aa 4 4 1 1 ee ze a 26 
| eee 11 2 1 de _ 1 35 Sed e 2 15 
OS CE ee 5 = a re ae oe we ae = ‘ : a = 5 
Monterey.......--2.< 1 7 1 7 a 4 2 3 1 P as -- | 35 
CO eae 9 2 1 1 1 1 1 a8 ‘ f ah oa 16 
OO 1 12 2 = a 1 ae 1 os . ‘ 7 Ss 17 
Le eee = 5 2 2 ae 5 5 7 3 2 ae 31 
jo eae 1 9 6 2 2 1 1 2 ae = me 24 
LS es) ree =" ais _ me ‘og ae ae aa Pe - = waa 
a 1 10 9 = Ja 5 2 5 = 1 a 7 2 | 
Sacramento. --..-.---- ae 5 7 4 1 2 6 6 2 1 = ee ES 34 
San Benito. --........- — 19 1 a a 1 1 a re = ut z ax ib aa 
San Bernardino- ------- ae 18 5 5 3 3 5 4 3 1 1 a it ae 
San Pnege.- 2. 2---s2- 1 14 5 3 2 3 1 7 2 2 aS 40 
San Francisco- - - - - - --- = pe = ae iin a i oo ae a2 4 oe - 
San Joaquin.........-- 1] 33] 16 3 3 4 1 ot sa oa " -. | 64 
San Luis Obispo- - - ---- 1 24 4 1 1 2 3 2 ee a asi 38 
San Mateo........----| -- 2 2 2 a 3 2 6 3 2 a 22 
Sante Hasbara.......--] =- 14 1 4 1 1 3 2 1 Pa ax it ae 
Santa Clara- -_--- : : 7 5 4 2 4 4 8 5 ae 5 39 
Sante Crtg-.........--| «== Zz re 1 3 as 2 3 at nS : 16 
Ce 21 32 2 Me 1 se 2 2 oe ae : P F 41 
WE sci Soa 45 = 2 zs oP 2 em za = oe we a 
Siskiyou. --...-- 27 3 3 1 3 2 =e we ee a : 39 
oe ae ae 15 1 a, =5 1 ae 3 Z ; ac a4 20 
Sonoma.......-.-.- 1 37 4 10 3 1 6 2 ae a2 64 
Stanislaus..........--- 16 3 3 2 6 2 4 aes 1 ees z é 37 
ee : 12 5 2 1 1 = 1 ae: = - : & =...) Cae 
OS ae 1 14 2 2 1 as 1 1 ae S uF 2 oe ae 22 
0 2 14 Pe 1 1 Me ihe = ie ee = = a ee 18 
eer 1 20 12 9 8 5 6 2 2 xe as x o< 65 
Tuolumne_._._...---- a 14 3 y | ae 1 ae ee ae : : ve Ee -- | 20 
Lo See 3 2 2 4 3 4 1 : eZ a ae 28 
OS ys EE, Oe eee 16 3 2 1 2 1 2 ae = = si aes 27 
WU 3 5 ac sce. 10 3 1 us = 1 se ‘ =) Be 
CO ee 16 | 696 | 191 | 126 72 | 100 | 107 | 158 37 22 | 7 | ws | be | 1 | 1,533 


1 Districts involved in organization changes during 1954-55 are classified in this table according to the average 
daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 

2 Districts with no average daily attendance are those still in existence which either were suspended or for 
some other reason did not maintain a school during 1954-55. Attendance of pupils residing in such districts is 
credited to the district of attendance. 
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TABLE 7 
NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY 


AS OF 


JULY 1, 1955, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 


PUPILS IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1954-55 * 


Average daily attendance 


County 


Under 100 

100 to 199 

300 to 399 

400 to 599 

600 to 999 

1,000 to 2,999 
3,000 to 4,999 
5,000 to 9,999 
10,000 to 19,999 


200 to 299 


20,000 to 49,999 
50,000 to 99,999 
,000 or over 


Total 
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1 Districts involved in organization changes during 1954-55 are classified in this table 
daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 
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NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY AS OF JULY 1, 1955, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1954-55 * 


Average daily attendance 


County 


600- 1,000- 
999 2,999 


3,000- 
4,999 


5,000- 
9,999 


20,000- 
49,999 


Total 


MR 25 so cages 
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San Bernardino- - -- -- 
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San Francisco- --- - --- 
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Santa Clara........-- 


1 is 
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1 Districts involved in organization changes during 1954-55 are classified in this table according to the average 
daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 
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TABLE 9 


NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY AS OF JULY 1, 1955, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1954-55 * 


Average daily attendance 
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1 Districts involved in organization changes during 1954-55 are classified in this table according to the average 
daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 

2 Districts with no average daily attendance are those still in existence which either were suspended or for 
some other reason did not maintain a school during 1954-55. Attendance of pupils residing in such districts is 
credited to the district of attendance. 
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COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE CREDENTIAL 
STRUCTURE IN CALIFORNIA 
JAMES C. STONE, Specialist in Teacher Education 


On December 7, 1954, a small, representative, state-wide committee 
was appointed to study and make recommendations on the revision of 
the state’s system of granting credentials for public school service. 
The appointments were made jointly by Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Roy E. Simpson, representing the State Department of 
Education, and Arnold E. Joyal, representing the California Council 
on Teacher Education as its president. 

This action was the outgrowth of an earlier Council study by a 
committee appointed in April, 1953, which had included in its recom- 
mendation that a committee be established “to study long-range and 
fundamental policy and to make recommendations for a revision of 
the State’s credentialing program.” 

There is general agreement on the nature of the study the Com- 
mittee should carry on. At the annual meeting in Long Beach of the 
California School Administrators Association, on October 20, 1954, 
Superintendent Simpson made the following statement as part of his 
annual address: 


There is a strong feeling today that the time is at hand for a most careful 
review of our whole credentialing structure, with particular emphasis upon 
the need to consider whether or not we can materially reduce the number of 
credentials, at the same time retaining the specialized programs which are 
necessary. I have asked the California Council on Teacher Education to 
accept, as one of its major long-term projects a restudy of our credentialing 
structure, with emphasis upon the possibility of clarifying and reducing our 
some 59 existing credentials into a much smaller number. I await with interest 
the recommendations of the California Council on Teacher Education and 
hope that you will feel free to forward to me or to the president of that 
Council, Dr. Arnold E. Joyal, any suggestions that you might have which 
would be helpful as this fundamental study is made. 


At the 1953 session of the State Legislature, a study of higher educa- 
tion in California was authorized. In the report of this study, the state’s 
certification system is commented on as follows: } 


The time has come for a review and restudy of the entire State certification 
system to bring it into line with modern and effective plans of accreditation. 
New certification standards should recognize new needs and new emphasis in 
the preparation of teachers. Since all teachers possess the same basic skills, 
except, perhaps, for differences in degree, it seems desirable to eliminate the 
difference in minimum number of years of preparation required for different 
levels of teaching service. It is doubtful that the kind of competence teachers 


1“A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education’? (Mimeographed Draft), Sacra- 
mento, February, 1955, prepared for the Liaison Committee of the Regents of the University of 
California and the State Board of Education by its Joint Staff and Chief Consultant. The com- 
plete report will be published later in 1955. 
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now need can be gained in a program that does not extend over five years. 
This is true of both general elementary and general secondary teachers as well 
as teachers of specialized subjects. 

Standards and administrative procedures now in effect for the issuance of 
credentials, once adequate but now quite inadequate, should be replaced. 

With the need for reorganization in mind, and with the approval of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the California Council on Teacher 
Education has appointed a Commission on Credential Reform. The Restudy 
staff commends this action by the Council and the State Superintendent, and 
believes that the Commission should complete its study and prepare its recom- 
mendations for submission to the 1957 Regular Session of the Legislature. 


The Restudy, therefore, recommended “that until such time as the 
Commission on Credential Reform completes its work, the present 
institutional accreditation be retained, that no additional credentials be 
established by the Legislature, and that requirements not be changed 
by the State Board of Education.” This recommendation was approved 
by the State Board of Education at its meeting on April 15, 19554 

At the Spring meeting of the California Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion at Santa Barbara in 1954, the Board of Directors passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

The credential program in California needs serious study. It has, with its 

59 distinct credentials, proliferated beyond reason. Accordingly, the Board of 

Directors last January appointed a temporary committee to explore the prob- 

lem. It was the consensus of the members of this Exploratory Committee that 

the Board of Directors should undertake a fundamental, long-term study of 
this problem. 

In the light of the directives indicated above, it seems clear that 
“the Committee is charged with the responsibility of reviewing the 
entire state certification system and proposing recommendations for 
changes to the Council and to the State Supernitendent of Public 
Instruction.” ? 

The Committee has defined the immediate issues as follows: 


1. What purposes should certification serve? 

2. How is certification related to accreditation and to programs of 
preparation? 

3. What are the inadequacies of the present certification system? 

4. What kinds of school services are needed under a certification 

system? 

What do we need to know about good practices elsewhere? 

6. What kind of communication between the committee and various 
interested groups is needed? 


wm 


In initiating a study of these issues, members of the Committee par- 
ticipated in a two-week Teacher Education Workshop at Stanford 
University, August 8 to August 19, 1955. The theme of this workshop 

rac §6 : ” . . = 
was “Professional Standards.” Consultants on certification from Cali- 


It should be noted that in the above actions, the present committee is referred to as a com- 
mission. ‘ 
2 Minutes of the first meeting of the Committee, Santa Barbara, April 1, 1955. 
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fornia and other states were in attendence. During this period, the 
committee had a two-day meeting devoted largely to hearing reports 
and recommendations from various individuals and groups directly 
concerned with certification problems as they exist in the field. 
Further study along the lines indicated above, and collection of infor- 
mation on certification practices elsewhere and in other professions, 
will be continued during most of the first year of the Committee’s 


work. 

The Committee appointed by Superintendent Simpson and Dr. Joyal 
is as widely representative of all interests concerned with this matter 
as a small working committee can be. It consists of five school admin- 
istrators (two elementary, two secondary and a city school superin- 
tendent); one school supervisor; three members from colleges and 
universities (one from the University of California, one from a private 
institution, and one from a state college); two members from the State 
Department of Education; one parochial school superintendent; one 
representative of classroom leaders; and one representative of parent 


groups and school boards. 
The 14 individuals appointed to provide this representation on the 
Committee are the following: 

Lucien B. Kinney, Professor of Education, Stanford Usionney, Chairman 

Irwin O. Appicotr, Dean of Administration, Fresno State College 

Rr. Rev. Mscr. JaMes N. Brown, Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of San 
Francisco 

Cuar_es E. HaMitton, Secretary of the Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, California Teachers Association, San Francisco 

Lestie W. Hence, Principal, Bakersfield High School 

Joun A. Hockett, Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles 

Georce E. Hocan, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento 

Exus A. Jarvis, Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles Public Schools 

L. L. Jones, City Superintendent of Schools, Watsonville 

Cart D. Lunpsere, Principal, Ashland Elementary School, San Lorenzo 

Mrs. M. D. MacMittan, Chairman of Teacher Education, California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Sacramento 

m RUSSELL Parks, Superintendent of Schools, Fullerton Elementary School 

istrict 

James C. Stone, Specialist in Teacher Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Secretary 

Mrs. Lois WiiuraMs, Consultant, In-service Education, Montebello Schools 


INTERPRETATIONS OF LAW 


APPLICABLE 10 SCHOOLS 


LAURENCE D. KEARNEY, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state accu- 
rately the purport of the opinions reported, the items have the limitations common 
to all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the complete text of an 
opinion digested and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice before taking 
any action based thereon. ] 


OPINIONS OF CALIFORNIA ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Compulsory Retirement of Teacher 


A proceeding to retire a permanent teacher pursuant to Education 
Code Section 14602 on grounds of bodily or mental infirmity may, 
without the consent of the teacher, be initiated by the school district 
employing the teacher. The school district may file with the State 
Teachers’ Retirement Board a statement which meets the substantive 
requirements of Government Code Section 11503 and sets forth in 
ordinary and concise language the nature of the bodily or mental 
infirmity which, in the opinion of the school district, incapacitates the 
teacher for future service. Proceedings should be conducted in accord- 
ance with the Administrative Procedure Act. The State Teachers’ 
Retirement Board may hear the case itself with a hearing officer or 
refer the case to a hearing officer; in the latter event, the hearing 
officer shall submit to the Board findings and a proposed decision for 
final determination by the Board. (AGO 55-77; 25 Ops. Cal. Atty. 
Gen. 326) 


Kindergarten Teacher's Salary and Duties 


Notwithstanding the terms of a contract which states that the 
kindergarten teacher’s services are “part time” and which specifies a 
salary below the legal minimum for a full time teacher, if the teacher 
actually teaches one kindergarten class for 180 minutes per day, the 
teacher is teaching “full time” in her position as a kindergarten teacher 
and must be paid the minimum salary required by law. The only effect 
of the contract is that it is a contract of employment as a kindergarten 
teacher at the salary required by law. 

The governing board may, however, within the bounds of “reason- 
ableness,” assign her additional scholastic duties which are within the 
teacher’s credential and nonscholastic duties. Education Code Section 
13201 permits the governing board to prescribe the duties of employees. 
(AGO 55-106; 26 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 27) 
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Annexation of School District 


An elementary school district annexed to a union high school district 
pursuant to Education Code Section 2761 ff. became an integral part 
of the union high school district as of the date the board of supervisors 
ordered the annexation pursuant to Education Code Section 3762. An 
obligation to pay a pro rata share of the bonded indebtedness of the 
annexing district assumed by the elementary district as a condition of 
its annexation became fixed upon the order of annexation. If the 
annexed territory or a portion thereof later withdrew, the withdrawal 
would be from the union high school district, and the territory would 
continue to be liable for its share of the bonded indebtedness of the 
union district incurred before the withdrawal, as provided in Education 
Code Section 1601. Education Code Section 4931.1 is not applicable 
since it refers only to unifications under Chapter 16 of Division 2 of 
the Education Code. (AGO 55-110; 26 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 32) 


Effect of Annexation and Unionization of Districts 
Upon Attendance of 7th and 8th Grade Pupils 


Where an elementary district which is sending its seventh and eighth 
grade students to the junior high school maintained by the high school 
district in which the elementary district is situated is annexed to a 
union elementary district situated in a different high school district 
and lawfully maintaining seventh and eighth grade classes in the union 
elementary school, the students of the annexed district may attend 
either the seventh and eighth grade classes of the union elementary 
school or the junior high school classes maintained by the high school 
district of which the annexed territory remains a part. 

However, where two elementary districts, both being in the same 
high school district which maintains a junior high school and one of 
which has been lawfully maintaining seventh and eighth grade classes 
in the elementary school, are combined to form a new union district, 
the new union district may not maintain seventh and eighth grade 
classes. The unionization of the two elementary districts within the 
high school district creates a new entity. The new entity does not 
“inherit” the several characteristics of its components, and, hence, not 
having existed in 1943-1945, may not lawfully maintain seventh and 
eighth grade classes. (AGO 55-48; 25 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 301) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1955 

The annual observance of American Education Week for 1955 has 
been set for the week from November 6 to 12. The theme this year 
is to be “Schools—Your Investment in America.” Daily topics to carry 
out the theme have been announced as follows: 


Sunday, November 6: “Your Investment in Character Building” 
Monday, November 7: “Your Investment in Teachers” 

Tuesday, November 8: “Your Investment in Classrooms” 
Wednesday, November 9: “Your Investment in Fundamental Learning” 
Thursday, November 10: “Your Investment in Better Living” 

Friday, November 11: “Your Investment in a Strong Nation” 


Saturday, November 12: “Your Investment Is Your Responsibility” 


The sponsors of American Education Week are the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the U.S. Office of Education. Among the 
materials prepared as aids in the observance of this week are a manual 
and a handbook, posters, lapel buttons, invitation forms, seals, place 
mats, napkins, bumper strips, plays, scripts, recordings, a movie trailer, 
and publicity mats for use in newspaper advertisements. A basic packet 
containing general planning helps and samples of display items is also 
offered. These materials may be ordered from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Schools 
are urged to start planning now for American Education Week, and 
to place their orders well in advance for these useful ready-made 


materials. 


NEW TEXTBOOK IN FORESTRY 

Growing interest in vocational opportunities in the lumber industry 
has led to the establishment of courses in forestry in several California 
high schools of the north coast region. One of the problems confronting 
the instructors of these courses has been the lack of a suitable textbook 
in the field for high school use. 

The State Department of Natural Resources has now produced such a 
textbook, entitled Forests of California.1 The publication is an out- 
growth of the work of the Interdepartmental Committee on Conserva- 
tion Education which has been active since 1949 in the development of 
a positive and realistic program of conservation education in the schools 
of California. 


1 Forests of California: Treasure Chest for the Needs of Man. Sacramento: State of California, 
Department of Natural Resources, 1955. Pp. 148. 
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The merits of the publication are described in the following quotation 
from the book review column of the San Francisco Chronicle by Joseph 
Henry Jackson, June 23, 1955: 

“. . Now and then some department of the State of California comes up with 

a book or a report that has genuine interest for the average reader. This is to 

call to your attention the latest of these, Forests of California, just issued by 

the Department of Natural Resources, and available through the State Printing 

Office. . . . It is packed with fascinating information about our forests, their 

uses, kinds of trees, their locations, information on timber generally and much 

else, and is lavishly illustrated with photographs, drawings and maps. At 60 

cents, which is what the State charges, it’s a buy.” 

The manuscript was reviewed and constructively criticized by repre- 
sentatives of the state departments of Education, Fish and Game, and 
Natural Resources, the United States Forest Service, the University of 
California, high school teachers of forestry, and the forest industry. 

The price of the publication is 62 cents, including sales tax. A 10 per 
cent discount will be allowed on orders of 50 copies or more. Orders 
should be addressed to Documents Section, State Prir.ting Division, 


Sacramento 14, California. 


HOME AND HUNTER SAFETY 


A guide for teachers in safe handling of firearms in the home and in 
the field, entitled Home and Hunter Safety, jointly prepared by the 
California State Department of Fish and Game and the California State 
Department of Education, has been designed to promote conservation 
and safety education. Teachers and others concerned with development 
in pupils of attitudes and skills in the handling of firearms which can 
reduce needless accidents and fatalities will find the guide of genuine 
help to them. In it are re-emphasized the same principles of safety 
education which are commonly stressed in courses such as driver educa- 
tion and industrial arts. 

Part I, on “Care and Storage of Firearms,” gives a comprehensive 
coverage of safety factors regarding firearms which every person 
should observe at home and in camp. Parts II and III, “Safe Shooting” 
and “Safe Hunting,” have been designed to aid instruction in the safe 
handling of firearms on the firing range and afield when hunting. 
In addition to specific information about the care and use of firearms, 
the guide includes attention to such topics as keeping a clean camp, 
fire prevention, game identification and observance of game laws, 
courtesy in the field, and what to do when lost in the woods or 
mountains. 

Copies of Home and Hunter Safety have been distributed to city 
and county superintendents and to a selected number of high schools. 
Interested schools should address requests for copies of this bulletin to 
the Bureau of Textbooks and Publications, California State Department 
of Education, Sacramento 14. 
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“GOOD CITIZENS” AWARD 


The California State Society of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution sponsors annually a D.A.R. “Good Citizens” 
Award for graduating senior girls in senior and four-year high schools. 

Candidates for the 1955-56 award will be chosen in the following 
manner: The senior girls in each school, in class meeting, will select 
three classmates who possess the following qualities in marked degree: 
dependability—truthfulness, loyalty, punctuality; service—co-operation, 
courtesy, consideration for others; leadership—personality, self-control, 
ability to assume responsibility; patriotism—unselfish interest in family, 
school, community, and country. The faculty will select from this list 
of three seniors the one who becomes the “Good Citizen” of her 
school; she will receive a pin and a certificate of award and is eligible 
to enter the competition for further honors. 

The state is divided into districts. The winner in each district is 
determined by a written examination in American history and civics, 
which counts 60 per cent, and activity reports, for which blanks will 
be sent with tests, counting 40 per cent. The reports will be verified 
by the principal or a member of the faculty designated by the prin- 
cipal. An award of a twenty-five-dollar U. S. Government Bond will 
be made to each district winner. 

The district winners compete for the State Award by writing an 
essay on a subject to be announced. The winner of the essay contest 
will receive a U. S. Government Bond of $100 par value. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has placed 
this “Good Citizens” Award on its “Approved List of National Con- 
tests and Activities” for secondary schools in 1955-56. 

Inquiries regarding further details of the awards may be secured by 
addressing Mrs. Ruth Apperson Rous, State Regent, California Society 
D.A.R., 10624 Rochester Ave., Los Angeles 24, California. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The National Council of Teachers of English has announced that 
its forty-fifth annual convention will be held in New York City, 
November 25 to 27, 1955. Headquarters will be at the Commodore 
and Roosevelt hotels. In addition to a program which will include 
Norman Cousins, Morris Bishop, Clifton Fadiman, and Archibald 
MacLeish as speakers, the committee has arranged 12 special tours and 
will secure theater reservations in advance for those in attendance. 
Information and reservation blanks can be secured by addressing 
Abraham H. Lass, Chairman, Publicity Committee, N.C.T.E., Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Ocean Parkway and Guider Avenue, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
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SAFETY RECORD FOR SCHOOL BUSES 


Governor Goodwin Knight has recently received from the National 
Safety Council the following letter regarding California’s record in 
safe operation of school buses: 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
August 18, 1955 
Honorable Goodwin J. Knight 
Governor, State of California 
Sacramento, California 


Dear Governor Knight: 


A recent compilation of school bus operational activities brought to light a 
remarkable safety record we are sure will be of interest to you. 
A tabulation of data obtained through reports in the Annual Inventory of 
Traffic Safety Activities just handed me shows that California was one of 
26 — which operated its school buses without a single school child fatality 
mn 1954. 
With the increasing volume of general traffic, and the steady growth in school 
transportation, that is a remarkable record and one deserving of the highest 
praise and commendation from the people of your state and from all of us 
concerned with public safety. 
There were 29 _ killed in all types of school bus accidents last year—an 
outstanding performance in a vast transportation system involving more than 
eight and one-half million school children and 140,000 vehicles. You can well 
be proud of the admirable record of your state, a record achieved by co- 
operative action by many school and traffic officials. 
Doubtless your school transportation officials and others now are planning 
your state’s school transportation program for the 1955-56 school year. If we 
can be of any assistance in the development of those plans, won’t you get in 
touch with me? 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) G. C. STEWART 
GCS:ev General Manager 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION FOR CONSULTANTS 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Two consultants in secondary education will be appointed to the 
Division of Instruction of the State Department of Education soon after 
the first of the year 1956. Headquarters for these staff members will be 
in the Bureau of Secondary Education in Sacramento, but the duties 
require extensive traveling throughout the state. 

Applicants must possess a valid secondary administration or supervi- 
sion credential and three years of supervisory or administrative expe- 
rience in secondary education. The salary range is $613 to $745 a month. 

Candidates for these positions must qualify in a State Civil Service 
examination on December 3, 1955. Applications on official form should 
be mailed by November 10, 1955, to the State Personnel Board, 801 
Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14. 
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Navarra, JoHN GasrieL. The Development of Scientific Concepts in a Young 
Child: A Case Study. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
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Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, 1954. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Association of Urban Universities, 1954. Pp. 104. 


Professional Training Recommended for the Registrar and Admissions Officer, 
Together with a Recommended In-Service Training Program. A project of 
the Subcommittee on Recruitment, Preparation, and In-Service Training to the 
Committee on Evaluation and Standards of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. Edited by Ellen L. Deering, Registrar, 
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Lawrence, Kansas: American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
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Recreation for Handicapped People in California. Publication 23. Sacramento 14: 
State of California Recreation Commission, May, 1955. Pp. 52. $0.50 plus sales 
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Salaries and Other Characteristics of Beginning Rural School Teachers, 1953-54: 
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Research and Statistical Standards Section. Washington 25: Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1955. Pp. iv + 16 (re- 
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1 Distributed_by International Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
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2 Available from Documents Section, State Printing Division, Sacramento 14. 
an tg by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25,0) C. 
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